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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued from page 67.) . 


A further illustration of the high standard of 
conscientiousness maintained in their trade 
transactions by Joseph Sturge and his brother, 
is furnished by the following circumstance which 
came accidentally to the knowledge of a friend, 
by whom it has been communicated to us. This 
friend was staying at a hotel at Harrogate, and 
having had occasion to write to Joseph 
Sturge, laid the letter on the table. A gentle- 
man present observing the address, inquired if 
he were acquainted with Mr. Sturge, and on 
being informed that they were intimate friends, 
he remarked— 

‘ He is one of the most honorable and upright 
men I know. I reside in Ireland, and am in 
the corn trade, and have had business transac- 
tions with Messrs. Sturge. Some years ago a 
cargo of grain was passing between us, and by 
some unavoidable circumstances the vessel met 
with serious detention, entailing very consider- 
able loss. A question arose between us as to 
the party on whom the loss should devolve; and 
not being able to settle it ourselves, it was mu- 
tually agreed to refer it. The award was giv- 
en, and the transaction accordingly arranged. 
A few months afterwards our firm received a 
letter from Messrs. Sturge, stating that, on de- 
liberate reconsideration of all the circumstances, 
they had reached the conclusion that the deci- 
sion of the referee was unduly in their favor, 


and they therefore enclosed a draft for 300/ . 
which would b& to them an equitable aad satis 
factory adjustment of the affair’ 

la this connection, also, we must advert for 
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a moment to Mr. Sturge’s conduct as an em- 
ployer of labor, availing ourselves largely of 
Mr. Pumphrey’s sketch, to which we have al- 
ready been more than once indebted. Though 
residing upwards of fifty miles from Gloucester, 
where a large portion of his business lay, he 
maintained an intimate acquaintance with the 
circumstances of his people there. He visited 
them at their houses—no light labor where sev- 
enty or eighty families were included—talkin 
to their wives and children ; entered with them 
into their struggles and trials; assisted them by 
his counsel, and in various other ways; and 
this not in the exercise of a right, or with an 
air of patronage, as a master over a servant, but 
with all the attractive sympathy of a warmly in- 
terested friend. Annually he met them with 
their families at a social tea-party, often num- 
bering between two and three hundred, at which 
they were addressed by himself and others on 
various subjects affecting their social, moral, and 
religious welfare. Nor did they ever return 
home empty-handed. A packet of judiciously- 
selected books was presented to each, to be 
added to their little library; for the reception 
of which his thoughtful liberality had provided 
a small book-case in each of their cottages. We 
need not ask whether he or they were familiar 
with ‘strikes?’ To them such things were 
known but byrumor; master and servants were 
bound together, not only by a common interest, 
but by warm reciprocal attachment, and the in- 
fluence which his position over them afforded 
was exercised by him with no less an object 
than to win souls to Christ. 

Nor must we omit to advert to another pecu- 
liarity which distinguished the*character of 
Joseph Sturge as a man of business. There 
are many who seem to think that if, in their 
commercial relations, they observe a rigid in- 
tegrity, nothing more can be expected of them 
in that capacity. To drive a hard bargain, to 
exact with stern severity the uttermost farthing 
from others, is, they say, with them, a matter 
of principle, aud they seem to think it almost a 
merit to harden their hearts, in trade tranwe 
tions, against all considerations of pity or he 
manity, Par otherwise was it with Joseph 
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Sturge. He did not, indeed, shrink from en-|the Commissioners of the Birmingham Street 


forcing his own rights, even by law, where 
there was obvious injustice and dishonesty. 
But he was most lenient to misfortune, and 
sometimes, instead of pressing his own claims 
against defaulting debtors, he was known to 
open his purse to relieve them in the day of 
their distress. We have before us, at this mo- 
ment, a striking evidence of the relenting ten- 
derness of his nature even in reference to a case 
whose turpitude could scarcely be surpassed. A 
person who had been long intimately connected 
in business with the firm of which he was the head, 
and in whom they had placed unlimited confi- 
dence, suddenly decamped to America with a 
large sum of money, and, what was still worse, 
leaving behind him many bills to which he had 
forged the signatures of the firm. At the first 
discovery of this disgraceful transaction, Mr. 
Sturge wrote toa friend in America to put the 
officers of justice on the offender’s track. Soon 
after, however, followed another letter, in which 
he says, ‘ With regard to , though our loss 
by him was about 50,000 dollars, I am not dis- 
posed to take any steps to bring him back to 
justice.” And when, some months afterwards, 
the delinquent was apprehended by other agency 
than that of his firm, it makes one almost smile 
to hear him say to his friend, though it is a 
smile assuredly in which there is no bitterness, 
‘ Thou would’st probably see by the newspapers 
that is taken. This I regret, heavy as our 
loss has been by him, as, from what I have re- 
cently heard, L believe that he was suffering 
even before he was taken for his crimes, perhaps 
as much as he will by the legal transportation 
for life which will now probably be his punish- 
ment.’ 

Mr. Sturge had not been long settled at Bir- 
mingham before the worth and weight of his 
character began to be recognized by his fellow- 
sitizens, who soon invited him to bear part in 
the administration of their local affairs. Nor 
was he the man to shrink from the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship. Without pre- 
suming to censure those who thoyght different- 
ly, Mr. Sturge had a profound conviction that 
to him it was a part of Christian duty to take an 
active interest in the affairs of the community 
among whom he lived, and by personal service 
and influence to do what in him lay to give to 
those affairs a direction that should be in har- 
mony with Christian principle, and conducive 
to the general good. Indeed, nothing was more 
marked, as we shall often have to observe in 
the course of this biography, than the decision 
with which he carried his Christianity with him 
into all the engagements and relations of his 
public life. An early illustration of this was 
given, after he began to engage in the civic ac- 
tivities of Birmingham. At that time the town 
had no corporation. The management of its 
local business was entrusted to a body called 








Act. Of this body he had been elected mem- 
ber. Among the duties that devolved upon the 
Commissioners was the erection of a Town Hall, 
rendered necessary by the growing population 
and commercial importance of the town. But 
in the Act of Parliament empowering them to 
do so, there was a provision which placed the 
Hall occasionally at the disposal of the Commit- 
tee of the General Hospital, for the purpose of 
holding musical festivals in support of that in- 
stitution. Mr. Sturge had a strong conscien- 
tious objection to oratorios, on grounds which 
he held in common with a large number of 
religious men of various denominations. 

Cherishing such convictions, he deemed it 
his duty to protest against the appropriation of 
a building erected by general taxation to pur- 
poses so offensive to the religious feelings of a 
considerable portion of the tax-payers. 

Having failed in carrying his resolution— 
‘“That no money be expended on the Town 
Hall with a view to its being appropriated to 
the performances of the Oratorios, and that an 
early application be made to Parliament for the 
repeal of that part of the present Act which 
places it occasionally under the control of the 
Musical Committee of the General Hospital,” 
he retired from the Commission, and then is- 
sued an appeal, which was signed also by a 
number of ministers and other gentlemen rep- 
resenting various religious bodies, entreating 
‘those who were sincerely desirous of acting 
consistently with their profession as Christians, 
calmly to consider whether they could with pro- 
priety attend’ a performance, involving ‘ the 
profanation of the most serious subjects which 
the human mind can contemplate, by their ap- 
plication to purposes of amusement.’ 

Mr. Sturge felt it his duty to renew his ap- 
peals on this subject ‘to the Christian conscience 
of his fellow-citizens on several subsequent oc- 
casions. In one address of a very solemn char- 
acter, issued immediately after the oratorig was 
past, he says :— 

‘The excitement of the festival is over; re- 
tire now to your closets, and with that sacred 
volume before you, from which the most mo- 
mentous truths have been extracted, to be sung 
for your amusement by actors and actresses, and 
to be mixed up in the same entertainment with 
the fancy ball and the songs and glees of the 
stage, ask yourselves the question whether, 
while believing your eternal happiness to de- 
pend upon your personal interest in the death 
and sufferings of your Redeemer, you can stand 
guiltless in the sight of God for the sanction 
and encouragement you have given to the pros- 
titution of this infinitely solemn subject. 

‘Many of you are parents; and is this the 
school where you would wish your children to 
learn the worship of the one true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent? Are not, 0. 
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the contrary, such exhibitions calculated to con- | thought necessary to prevent the provisions of 


found the distinctions between good and evil in 
their tender minds? It is more than probable 
that, before the return of another festival, some 
of you will in reality be summoned ta the judg- 
ment seat of Christ and have received that 
sentence which will irrevocably fix your happi- 
ness or misery. Do you conceive that the rep- 
resentation of this awful scene, for the diver- 
sion of the gay, the frivolous, and the careless, 
which you have sanctioned, can be a suitable 
preparation for such a period? To your own 
conscience I leave the reply.’ 

Very soon, however, Mr. Sturge’s attention 
began to be more and more directed to that de- 
partment of benevolent labor in which he was 
destined to achieve the most important services 
to the cause of humanity. We allude, of course, 
to the question of slavery in our West India 
Colonies. 

It has often been remarked as somewhat 
strange, that so long an interval should have 
been permitted to elapse between the abolition 
of the Slave Trade and any serious attempt be- 
ing made for the extinction of slavery. The 
former event took place in the year 1807, and 
it was not until 1823 that Mr. Buxton submit- 
ted to the House of Commons the first resolu- 
tion ever moved in that Assembly that brought 
in question, and then only in a very cautious] slave trade, and binding the great Powers, who 
form, the lawfulness of negroslavery. Various] were parties to that instrument, to labor togeth- 
reasons, however, may be assigned for this|er for its extinction. 
comparative inaction, not the least important of (To be contiuned.) 
which was the fact, that during the period re- : : 
ferred to the public mind was so engrossed with | The Committee appointed by the Yearly Meet- 
that terrible conflict going on between this} ig [London,] of 1862 to pay a religious visit 
country and France, and the disastrous conse-| 0 the Quarterly, Monthly, and other meetings 
quences that resulted from it, that it had little] 9/ Friends in Great Britain, present the fol- 
time or energy to spare for anything else. For} lowing report :— 
this is one among many other miserable fruits (Concluded from page 70.) ; 
of war, that it tends to make nations selfish,} It is well that Friends should continue to 
and to withdraw their thoughts from all meas-| cherish a lively sympathy for their brethren 
ures of domestic improvement or philanthropic | and sisters in small meetings; and that, with 
reform, tothe one absorbing and passionate care|a thoughtful regard to what may be due from 
for their own safety or glory. While the coun-|them to their own meetings, they should occa- 
try was bleeding at every pore, or lying ex-|sionally go and visit these their friends, and 
hausted with the wounds it had received during | “‘ see how they do:” that, thus mingling with 
twenty years’ strife—how was it possible to|them and entering into religious exercise, they 
engage the sympathies of the people on behalf| may together be refreshed and be made helpers 
of a poor and despised race, whose sufferings, | of each other’s faith and joy in the Lord. And 
however severe, they might well imagine at|it may be desirable in some cases that Month- 
that time hardly surpassed their own? Nor) ly or, if need be, Quarterly Meetings, should 
does it appear, indeed, that the excellent men appoiot a few Friends to visit, and endeavor to 
who labored so long and so successfully to put| strengthen, their brethren. ‘ 
the traffic in men under the ban of law and| We find that meetings for the reading of the 
opinion, ever contemplated speedy emancipation | Scriptures, of Friends’ books, and original pa- 
as a thing either practicable or safe, though, no| pers, have been extensively held throughout the 
doubt, they expected that the abolition of the | Society, and so far as appears, to general satis- 
slave trade would ultimately, and by a necessary | faction. It is believed that they have not only 
though very gradual process, lead to the over-; been conducive to instruction and edification, 
throw of slavery. Their first efforts, therefore, | but that they have also tended to unite more 
after the victory of 1807, were confined to se-' closely in the bond of Christian fellowship those 
curing such supplementary legislation as was! who have thus met together. Several instan- 


the Abolition Act from being evaded. And 
truly there was much yet to do in this direction. 
For as the offence of importing slaves into the 
royal dominions, prohibited under that act, was 
only punishable by pecuniary penalties and for- 
feitures, it was soon found that many British 
subjects, willing to run the risk of such penal- 
ties for the sake of the enormous profits made, 
were still engaged in the traffic. To puta stop 
to this, Mr. Brougham, in 1811, introduced a 
bill, which was carried through both Houses 
of Parliament, declaring the slave trade to be 
felony, the offender being liable to fourteen 
years’ trausportation, or imprisonment for five 
years. But even this law, admirable and ef- 
fective as it proved to be in its general opera- 
tion, still left open a loophole, for evasion, 
since one of its clauses excluded the intercol- 
onial slave trade from its jurisdiction. To meet 
and remedy the abuses to which this omission 
gave rise, the Slave Registration Act was pass- 
ed in 1819, principally through the indefatigable 
exertions of Mr. Stephen. Nor was it a small 
gain that, through the influence of the Anti- 
Slavery party in England—in that instance 
represented chiefly by Zachary Macaulay—an 
article was inserted in the treaty of Vienna, 
pronouncing solemn condemnation upon the 






































in their own hearts. We desire that Friends 
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ces where these labors have extended with 
manifest advantage to the poor and less enlight- 
ened, not previously connected with Friends, 
came under the notice of the Committee in the 
course of their visit. 

The Committee were interested in observing 
the extent to which First-day Schools are now 
established in connection with our Society, and 
conducted chiefly by younger Friends of both 
sexes. We feel assured that this engagement 
has been fraught with much benefit to the pupils 
both young and adult; and that it has been emi- 
nently blest in its influence upon not a few of 
the teachers. Their Christian sympathies have 
been’ drawn forth towards those less privileged 
than themselves ; and, in the endeavour to pre- 
pare for their duties, they have been brought 
more prayerfully to ponder the truths of Holy 
Scripture, whereby many have been made sen- 
sible of their own need of instruction, and of 
the necessity of a further work of Divine grace 


thus occupied may be encouraged in this good 
work; watchfully striving that, in their own 
daily walk, they may show forth the excellence 
of the doctrines and precepts they are thus en- 
deavouring to teach unto others. 

The visits to the several Boarding schools 
in connection with Friends, so far as this ser- 
vice was undertaken, afforded much satisfac- 
tion. The condition of these Institutions, and 
the generally healthy tone pervading them, 
give cheering evidence of the care and consci- 
entious devotedness, of those who have the 
management of them, as well as of those more 
directly engaged in the work of tuition. We 
were comforted in believing that these schools 
are not only effective in mental and moral cul- 
ture, but that considerable attention is also de- 
voted to religious instruction. Services so val- 
uable to our youth, and so important in their 
influence upon the future of our Society, merit 
grateful appreciation. 

Whilst the care thus bestowed in the period 
of school-life is so satisfactory, we have felt 
deep solicitude in contemplating the condition 
of our young men, in the interval between 
their leaving school and becoming settled in 
life. 

We all know that this period of life is pecu- 
liarly critical. Often removed from parental 
care and oversight, their religious education 
perhaps suspended, if not counteracted,—they 
especially need that the great principles of 
Christianity, in that practical application to the 
duties, trials and temptations of daily | fe which 
has ever been enjoined by our Society, should 
be steadily kept before them. True, that many 
Friends do exercise a kind and hospitable care 
towards young persons who are from home, en- 

gaged as apprentices or otherwise; but in meet- 
ings where most of the Friends reside out of 
town, the amount of such care, and still more 
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the opportunities for religious instruction, are 


often unavoidably very limited. 

What means may be best adopted rightly to 
provide religious instruction, and more of pas- 
toral care, for this class, as well as for our youth 
generally, is a subject which the Committee 
would commend to the serious consideration of 
Friends. 

As bearing upon their opportunities of use- 
fulness, we venture to remind Friends that, be- 
fore yielding to what may appear to be expedi- 
ent in fixing themselves with their families ata 
considerable distance from a meeting, it would 
be well, in view of their responsibilities as ser- 
vants of Christ, and of the claims upon them 
of the church and their fellow men, to seek 
counsel and direction of the Lord in selecting 
a place of abode. 

In the course of their visits to the various 
meetings, the Committee found that subjects 
arose before them, intimately connected with 
the welfare of our members generally, not ex- 
actly suitable to be treated upon either in 
meetings for worship or for discipline. Meet- 
ings combining the ‘social as well as the relig- 
ious character were therefore held with Friends, 
by most of the Sub-Committees, in the respect- 
ive Quarterly Meetings. 

In these, at least in some of them, remarks 
were made on the responsibility of parents 
and heads of families; on the duty of prayer, 
both private and in the family circle ; on Scrip- 
ture-reading meetings, and on First-day schools, 
as well as on the claims of the uneducated poor 
around us; and, more directly to the young, 
on the history and principles of our Society : 
on the choice of companions, and their influ- 
ence for good or evil; on the necessity of a 
guard over our reading, and generally, on the 
importance of a watchful walk in life and con- 
duct, “consistent with our Christian profes- 
sion.” 

The possession by the Christian of the know- 
ledge of the Truth in its fulness and simplicity, 
viewed in its relation to the condition of the 
church and the world, is indeed a responsible 
trust! When combined with spiritual gifts, 
with mental talents, or with moral and relig- 
ious influence, how especially powerful for 
good, under the Divine blessing, are individu- 
als thus favored, and the church of which 
they are members! May it not profitably en- 

ge our serious consideration, whether in pro- 
portion to our privileges, the gracious purposes 
of our Holy Head have been in any adequate 
measure fulfilled by us! 

The propagation of the Gospel, and aggres- 
sive action upon the ignorance, unbelief, and vice 
which so prevail in the world around us, are im- 
portant fanctions of a Christian church. 

The circulation of the Scriptures by Friends 
in their individual capacity ; the visiting the 
cottages of the poor, the widow and the 
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fatherless, accompanied with the expression of 
Christi7n sympathy or counsel, and the reading 
to {them of a portion of Holy Scripture, or 
a tract, with fervent desires that the Holy 
Spirit may apply the truth to the heart; these 
and other private acts of Christian kindness 
might not only prove of good service to the recip- 
ients, but would doubtless be owned and accept- 
ed by Him who said “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” And may all be en- 
couraged to increased dedication to the service 
of the Lord, seeking prayerfully to know, 
and watchfully to follow, the pointings of the 
Holy Spirit; that thus, in their respective 
spheres in life, all may become preachers of 
righteousness. 

In pursuance of the concern of the Yearly 
Meeting, as indicated in its minutes, the Com- 
mittee were enabled under some religious exer- 
cise and a sense of the importance of the work, 
to separate a Sub-Committee to visit, in brother- 
ly love, our Friends in Ireland. The brethren 
80 appointed have only recently entered upon 
the engagement. 

In conclusion, the Committee would grate- 
fully acknowledge the cordial reception, the 
kindness and hospitality with which they were 
uniformly welcomed by their friends in the re- 
spective meetings. They can also thankfully 
acknowledge, that they were favored through- 
out to move under a precious feeling of the 
unity of the spirit, and in the bond of brother- 
hood. 

They entered upon this engagement under a 
deep and humbling consciousness of their 
weakness, and of the weight and responsibility 
of the service ; impressed also with the truth 
of the inspired declaration, “‘ Except the Lord 
build the house, they labour in vain that build 
it; except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh but in vain.” 

They are, however, enabled unitedly to bear 
witness to the protecting care of the Good 
Shepherd, in not only, as they believe, going 
before them, but in watching over them day 
by day, and graciously extending to them 
some ability to perform this labour of love. 
They fervently desire that He who alone can 
give the increase, may be pleased to vouchsafe 
his blessing upon the service. 

Signed in and on behalf of the Committee. 

RIcKMAN GoDLEE, Clerk. 

London, 17th of Fifth Month, 1864. 


The following Minute from this meeting’s 
Committee has been received and read; and, 
after serious consideration of the subject, we 
conclude to adopt the suggestion contained in 
it; and we accordingly continue the Committee 
in the appointment for another year, in order 
to the completion of the visit to our Friends in 
Ireland, and also in the trust that the Commit- 
tee may be enabled to render such further ser- 
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vice in this country as they may find tg be re- 
quired at their hands. 


Minute of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee ap- 
pointed to visit the Quarterly and other Meet- 
ings in Great Britain and Ireland ; held 
the 17th of Fifth Month, 1864. 

Considering that the visit of the Committee 
in Ireland is not completed, and in the appre- 
hension that some further service may remain 
to be rendered in some Quarterly Meetings, the 
propriety of continuing this Committee under 
appointment is submitted to the Yearly Meet- 


ing. 





An English gentleman who knew much about 
the life of criminals in London, tells us that 
nearly all begin their wicked courses early in 
life, between the ages of eight and sixteen ; and 
that if a young man lived an honest life up to 
twenty, there were forty-nine chances in his 
favor, and only one against him, of an honest 
and honorable life to the end. 

Oh, children, begin right. When your habits 
are easily formed, form good habits, for habits 
are stubborn things ; if bad, it is hard to amend 
them; if good, they will keep you safe. 

opemengiiiiibehgens 


PAUL THE APOSTLE. 


St. Paul labored more than all the apostles, but 
also wearied the Lord more with his sins, and 
is himself a masterpiece of that Divine Grace, 
the exceeding riches of which, he preached and 
extolled more than any of them. It is what he 
was in Christ, which gives that peculiar soul- 
winning attraction to his preaching of Christ. 
Upon the shoulders of this Israelite of the tribe 
of Benjamin “ the beloved of the Lord,” rests 
the loveliness of the Lord (Deut. xxxiii. 12.) 
viz, the Church gathered from among the Gen- 
tiles, and become “the Israel of God.” Yea, 
and were we to single out one of the many 
precious jewels shining in the Redeemer’s 
crown, St. Paul would be that jewel, for in this 
‘chosen vessel” the Holy Spirit has caused to 
shine with special lustre, the image of Christ. 
The same Lord who called unlearned fishermen 
and publicans to be apostles, filled Paul with a 
fulness of natural gifts rarely equalled to make 
him, as it were, a silver vessel for the golden 
contents of His grace. 

As he read the Greek poets and philosophers, 
and as he followed the winding way in which 
their heathen minds sought after the unknown 
God; as he made himself master of the lan- 
guage then spoken by all the learned in the 
whole world, and in which human genius has 
woven its finest and richest garments,—Saul 
knew not to whose service all this was des- 
tined to be devoted, for “all things serve 
Thee.” (Ps. cxi. 91.) The Holy Ghost, by 
whom “ holy men of God” are moved to speak 
and act, despises not to make use of all the 





- the stars shine, whereby the Lord so wonder. 
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powers of the human mind, after He has puri- 


large out of narrow straits, led from depths up 
fied and consecrated them. 


to a lofty height, there stands the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles at Corinth, looking as from the 
summit of a mountain, back eastward to Jeru- 
salem, forward into the west—to Rome, and be- 
yond it’ into Spain. As far as [lyricum, he 
has spread the gospel net, and built up the evan- 
gelical altar, upon which the Gentiles, sancti- 
fied through the Holy Ghost, are being offered 
unto God a sweet savor of Christ. . . Lu- 
ther called Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, “ the 
Lord’s Lantern, illuminating all the chambers 
of Holy Writ!” . . . Grace, the giver, 
faith the receiver: this is Paul’s mind and 
doctrine. Grace will reign supreme, or not at 
all; will be received by faith alone, or remain 
at a distance. The light of the Sun of Grace 
is so delicate, so pure and transparent, that it 
can bear no mixture with the slightest glare of 
a strange fire; yea, the reflection of her own 
brightness, even, she will not bear being mixed 
with herself, where the shadeless brightness 
and spotless purity is conceived, in which the 
sinner is tostand righteous before God. (Rom. 
xi. 6.) . . That “the statutes of the 
Lord are right,” he had learnt from his youth, 
but that they “convert the soul, and rejoice 
the heart,” he only learnt in Christ. Yea, 
truly saturated with the “ comfort of the Scrip- 
tures” is this faith; for so he understands 
them after the veil was taken from his eyes. 

Paul’s whole life is perfumed with the sweet 
savor of self-sacrificing love.-—Besser. 











































“ Paul, that his nature might to grace succumb, 
Was led through bitter ways man would not 
choose ; 
For first must die in him the man called Saul, 


That grace supreme might live and reign in 
Paul.” 


Saul spent three days of anguish in the deep, 
before he ascended to the height. “ Behold 
he prayeth’’—saith the Lord to Annanias, who 
still dreaded the man of slaughter. ‘‘ Behold 
he prayeth ;” a precious word, as it proves to 
us that the humble prayer of a contrite sinner 
goes direct to the heart of Jesus in Heaven, 
who enlists for the penitent the sympathy of 
His believing children on earth, yea and the 
service of His swift-flying angels in Heaven. 
(Dan. ix. 20-23.) ; ‘ ; , 

Bright indeed, over his apostolic career, do 
fully guided the footsteps of His chosen ser- 
vant from Jerusalem even unto Rome; but, 
brightest of all shines that “star out of Jacob,” 
which rose to him on his way to Damascus, 
illuminating the path of his life throughout the 
marvellous sphere of his labor of love, chasten- 
ing his joys, and supporting him under all af- 
flictions ; for this star had shined into his 
very heart. ° ‘ . 

Paul, like Moses, was first to serve his ap- 
prenticeship in the wilderness. For a three 
years stillness, the heavenly Master led his 
disciple into the deserts of Arabia (Gal. i. 17,) 
whither he was followed by Philip to interpret 
to him God’s word, but the Lord Jesus Him. 
self was his teacher, as he studied the Scrip- 
tures and pondered over the kingdom of God. 
; ; , “T must also see Rome.” 
Twice he reminds them of his tears in seeking 
to win every one’s soul. “ He indeed,” says 
Chrysostom, “ watered with his tears the seed 
he sowed,” and therefore, also, “ he came again 
with joy, and brought his sheaves with him.” 
Manliness was a fundamental feature both in his 
natural and sanctified character. Therefore 
his manly tears nfust have fallen hot into the 
soulshe sought to gain. ‘ Weeping goes before 
working, and suffering before doing,” says Lu- 
ther, who, in manliness of mind was Paul’s coun- 
terpart. . . He wrote to the Romans, that 
pearl of all his epistles. There falls the hammer 
of his heavenly dialectic power with crushing 
force upon man’s corruption, till all boasting is 
excluded, and the blows of his forcible logic 
lay the creature and her reason prostrate in the 
dust before God. His thoughts form “a 
strong tissue woven of sinews and muscles, a 
living string of ramified tendons, like the rows 
of pillars and arches in a Gothic cathedral.” 
The boldness with which he writes, we learn 
to understand, if we bear in mind the historical 
standing-place from whence he writes. Set at 





RESULTS OF FAITH. 


George Miiller—Many of our readers, we sup- 

ose, will remember the name and the wonder- 
ful history of George Miiller, of Bristol, as they 
have more than once been referred to in the 
columns of THe Metuopist. There are, in the 
history of the Christian church few, if any, in- 
stances, in which the life-work of a man has 
presented a more striking commentary on what 
the Scriptures teach us about the power of 
faith, than the life of Miiller. It is now thirty- 
four years since he had any regular income 
whatever. In 1830, he felt it his duty to re- 
linquish his regular income in connection with 
the ministry, and to trust in the Lord alone 
for the supply of his temporal wants. Ever 
since, he has lived in the spirit of, entire de- 
pendence upon God, asking him for what is 
necessary. That this simple-minded, child-like 
faith has not been disappointed, we learn from 
the recently published twenty-fifth report of his 
operations, being a record of the period from 
May 26th, 1863, to May 26th, 1864. 

In the former report Mr. Miiller had stated 
the reasons which led him to decide on enlarg- 
ing his orphan houses, so that the present ac- 
commodations for 1150 orphans might be ex- 
tended to room for 2000. Mr. Miiller says on 
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‘this subject: ‘“ After much prayer and ex- 
ercise of mind, I determined, in dependence on 
the living God alone, my never-failing friend 
and helper, to go forward, though this contem- 
plated enlargement would require not less than 
£50,000 ; and though the current expenses for 
the work already in existence were becoming 
larger and larger.” This faith was rewarded. 
Not only did the required sum come forward, 
but the last item in the balance-sheet, attested 
by three auditors, is, “balance in hand, on 
May 26th, 1864, £19,321 7s. 14d.” 

lt is curious to observe how this result was 
obtained. There is no committee, there are no 
public meetings for the purpose of enlisting 
sympathy, there are no appeals for money, 
there is no list of names of subscribers; there 
is, in short, none of the usual machinery put in 
motion for similar purposes: and yet the result 
is what we have stated. The following are 
specimens of the donations received : ‘‘ From 
a shipowner, who, instead of insuring his ves- 
sels, gives the amount which he would have to 
pay, to the work of God, £50’—that is for the 
building fund—‘ with £150 for missions, £10 
for M. C., and £10 for myself.’ ‘ Dear Sir: En- 
closed you will find a cheque for £90 for the 
building fund, from a friend of mine, who is 
giving a seventh of his property to the support 
of the cause of Christ.’ ‘From Warwickshire, 
£100, with £28 8s. for tract printing, and 
£28 8s. for thirty orphans for one month.’” 
Again, there are “ thank-offerings” for a bounti- 
ful harvest, for restoration to health, for family 
mercies, for preservation at sea, for protection 
from fire, ete.—all expressions of gratitude to 
God for his mercies. ‘There is scarcely a 
country,” says Mr. Miiller, “from whence I 
have not received donations; yet all come un- 
solicited, often ancnymously, and in by far the 
greater number of cases from entire strangers, 
who age led by God, in answer to our prayers, to 
help on this work, which was commenced and 
is carried out only in dependence on the living 
God, in whose hands are the hearts of all men.” 

The objects of Mr. Miiller’s great institution 
at Bristol, are, first, to assist day, Sunday, and 
adult schools, in which instruction is given upon 
Scriptural principles ; secondly, to circulate the 
Holy Scriptures; thirdly, to aid missionary 
efforts ; fourthly, the circulation of publications 
calculated to benefit both believers and unbe- 
lievers ; and, fifthly, to board, clothe, and edu- 
cate destitute children who have lost both 
parents bydeath. For these objects, Mr. Miil- 
ler, as already indicated, received during the 
space of one year the sum of £63,391 1s. 34d. 


In narrating the religious’ experience of 


George Miiller, we, of course, do not mean to 
intimate that his peculiar way of living has any 
claim to imitation upon the Christian conscience. 
Few Christians have ever found, and few will 


ever find, an inuer compulsion to manifest their 





dependence upon God in the same manner in 
which George Miiller has for many years. 
But all will look upon the extraordinary results 


which have followed this simple-minded faith 


as a conspicious proof, given by Divine Provi- 
dence before the eyes of the whole world, of 


the reward which is sure to await every exhi- 


bition of a living faith—The Methodist. 





From the Child’s Paper. 
THE SLAVE MOTHER. 


[The publication, by the American Tract 


Society, of the following article in The Child's 


Paper, affords a striking instance of the change 
in public sentiment since the time when that 
Society carefully expunged from its books and 
tracts every remark of an anti-slavery charac- 
ter.] 


Dinah was a slave mother. When her first 
baby was born, she did not rejoice over her 
darling as other mothers do. 

“Ben,” she said, “dis child a’n’t ourn; it 
may be tuk from us and sold any day.” 

“Well,” said poor Ben, “it may be der 
Lord’s chile, if it a’n’t ourn.” 

Twelve children were born to Dinah, bright, 
handsome, healthy, frolicksome babies, dear to 
Dinah’s tender and loving heart, and they grew 
up children that a mother might well be proud 
of; but she had no part or lot in them. Home 
with its treasured affections was not for her. 
As they grew up, one boy and one girl after 
another were rent from her. Her mistress was 
often pressed for money; and when she had 
two or three hundred dollars to pay for the ed- 
ucation and accomplishments of her children, 
the slave-trader would call, and laying down six 
or eight hundred dollars in gold and bills for 
Dinah’s Lucy or George or Tom, they were sold. 

‘Selling my chil’en to pay for her chil’en,” 
cried poor Dinah, in an agony of spirit. 

“What is your gal worth?” asked the trader, 
eyeing one of Dinah’s beautiful girls of four- 
teen years. 

“Sir,” said Dinah, bitterly, ‘she’s worth to 
me what your daughter is worth to you.” 

But the trader took no account of that. A 
slave mother’s heart, a slave mother’s tears, a 
slave mother’s grief had no entry in his caleu- 
lations. Then her husband’s. master sold out 
and moved away. He had lived on a neigh- 
boring plantation, and he took Ben with him, 
and Dinah heard of him no more. “ Dere don’t 
no letters go ’tween us,” sobbed poor grief- 
stricken Dinah. ‘‘ We can’t write, and it is as 
good as being dead; no, no, not so good.” The 
poor woman hugged her last little one to her 
bosom, and looking up to the sky, her whole 
face wore the look of that agonizing prayer of 
the Saviour, “My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ?” 

Ah, thou poor slave mother, God has neither 








denying dedication to the service of Christ, and 
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forgotten nor forsaken thee nor thy suffering | Considered as the result of a religious visit 
eople. Thy wrongs have come up before him. during two years, and extending to almost 
penn of _ sl i gel so the | °V¢"Y meeting within the limits of London 

ike as a father pitie 4 : ; 
Lord pitieth them that fear Him. The mercy Yearly Meeting, by many of its most faithful 
and experienced members, this report may be 


of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting 
upon them that fear him, and his righteousness safely regarded as a correct exposition of the 
unto children’s children.” condition of that portion of our religious soci- 
ety, and while we refrain from making compar- 
isons, we think a similar minute investigation 
in other Yearly Meetings, would not reveal a 
more satisfactory state, or a more encouraging 
prospect. 

In connection with this effort of English 
Friends to promote the general welfare of their 
members, we have recurred to John Griffith’s 
deeply interesting account of a similar move- 
ment in 1760. At that period the declension 
of our Society was very great. John Griffith 
had previously visited many of the meetings 
in England, and being one of the Committee 
appointed by the Yearly Meeting in 1760, to 
visit the subordinate meetings, he has left in 
his journal, a statement of the condition of a 
large number of them. There was some vari- 
ation, but his description of one may be taken 
as representing the general state. He says :— 
“The 2d of 7th month we visited Wainfleet 
Monthly Meeting, finding things distressingly 
low and much out of order; and but few who 
had the cause of Truth at heart, so as to mourn 
because of the great desolation and waste made 
in the Society there, by earthly-mindedness and 
other fleshly liberties.” 

The Committee continued its labors two 
years, making reports to the Yearly Meeting 
in 1761 and 1762, and was then continued to 
visit the meetings in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales. 

Of the result of the visit in England, in 
1761, John Griffith remarks :—* It may not be 
amiss to say, that ‘such was the effect of our 
labors in most or all the Monthly Meetings, 
that Committees were appointed of their own 
members, to visit particular Meetings, and also 
individual members, for their help, as occasion 
might require.” After the report of the Com- 
mittee in 1762, John Griffith says, the Yearly 
Meeting sent “a warm, lively epistle to those 
already visited, to corroborate, revive and 
strengthen the great labor bestowed, that the 
same might be made effectual. I shall now 
close this narrative with just adding, that I 


































Tholuck said, that at one time he had im- 
bibed those views which Kant taught; but he 
was convinced of the truths of Christianity by 
residing in the house of an excellent man, who, 
though he used no arguments with him, yet by 
his life and conversation, was the means, under 
the Divine blessing, of effecting his conversion. 
—Life of Wm. Allen. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 8, 1864. 





Report or Lonpon YEARLY MEETING Com. 
MITTEE.—This important document is concluded 
in our present number. The Committee was ap- 
pointed in 1862, and it appears that all the 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends in 
Great Britain—that is England, Scotland and 
Wales—and with, very slight exception, all the 
Particular Meetings have been visited. Many 
individuals were also visited, and, in various 
places, large private collections of Friends af- 
forded an opportunity of free religious and 
social intercourse. Upon the whole, the Com- 
mittee were enabled to report that “love 
generally prevails among the members of the 
respective Quarterly Meetings; that there ap- 
peared to be very few cases of delinquency 
claiming the exercise of the Discipline,” and 
while acknowledging that there was “ too little 
evidence of the life and walk of faith, in self- 


too much of the love of the world and its at- 
tendant lukewarmness towards God and holy 
things,” yet the Committee was enabled “thank- 
fully to believe that there is among us, as a 
church, some cheering evidence of a growth in 
the Truth.” 

We need not attempt to point out the excel- 
lent advice and the various important sugges- 
tions contained in the report. They should be 
seriously pondered by every reader, being, in 
most instances, as well adapted to this country 
as they are to Great Britain. 


——— ~_ 
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have found by solid experience, it was a bless- 
ed work and greatly blessed in carrying on. 
May it be so in the fruits arising therefrom, is 
the sincere desire of my soul.” 





er 


Diep, on the 4th of 12th month, 1863; Bensamin 
Sopen, an elder, aged nearly 60 years. 

And, on the 21st of 7th month, 1864, Raopa Fcr- 
MAN, an elder, aged about 75 years. 

Also, on the 4th of 8th month, 1864, Lzonarp M. 
Ricz, aged 61 years. 

The three above-named Friends, were members 
of Butternuts Monthly Meeting, New York. 








, on the 10th of 9th month last, Mary M., wife 
of Dr. J. H. Worthington and daughter of the late 
Thomas Kimber of this city. During the last two 
years of her life, though in usual bodily health, she 
was deeply impressed with the uncertainty of time, 
and in seasons of daily religious retirement was 
ee engaged in seeking after the things that 
pertuined to her soul’s peace,and at length, through 
redeeming love and mercy,was enabled to rejoice in 
God, her Saviour. Though her last illness was 
short, her bereaved family and friends have the 
consoling assurance that through faith in the Son 
o@ God, and okedience to tbe dictates of His Holy 
Spirit, she was prepared for the solemn change that 
awaited her. 





, on the 23d of 5th month, 1864, at the late 
residence of her brother, Otis Ellis, in Hanover, 
Mass., Saran Hoxiz, widow of Simeon Hoxie, aged 
73 years, 1 month and 28 days; a member of Pem- 
broke Monthly Meeting. Her friends and relatives 
are comforted in the evidence they have that her 
end was peace. 


——,, on the Ist of 9th month, 1864, in Tuckerton, 
N. J., Naraan Bartiett, in the 85th year of his 
age; a beloved member and elder of Little Egg 
Harbér Monthly Meeting. 





, in Amesbury, Mass., the 3d of 9th mo., 1864, 
EvizasetH H. Wuittier, aged 46 years; a member 
of Seabrook Monthly Meeting. During her long 
and painful sickness she was favored with great 
patience and cheerfulness, and was enabled often to 
forget her own suffering in ministering, as she had 
ability, to the welfare and necessities of others. In 
an especial manner the condition of the freedmen 
excited her interest and sympathy. Her end was 
peace. 





, in Amesbury, Mass., on the 27th of 7th mo., 
last, Saran, wife of John Davis, aged 74 years and 
8 months, a member of Seabrook Monthly Meeting. 
The deceased was bora in Moyallen, county of Down, 
in Ireland, and was educated at the Friends’ School 
at Lisburn. Endowed in ah eminent degree with 
those qualities which command respect as well as 
affection she was exemplary in her relations as wife 
and mother. Her last sickness, which was long and 
tedious, she bore with much patience and serenity, 
often expressing her resignation to the Divine will, 
and her dependence not upon any works of her own 
but upon the Divine mercy as manifested in our 
blessed Lord. 


——, on the 18th of 9th month, 1864, at the resi- 
dence of her brother in-law, Asa Hales, Anna Cor- 
FIN, daughter of Joseph J, and Elizabeth Coffin, in 
the 25th year of her age, the latter deceased, and a 
member of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


HAVERFORD ALUMNI. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the ‘“‘Atumn1 Asso- 
CIATION oF Haverrorp Coiiece” will be held in 
Alumni Hall, on Seventh-day morning, the 15th 
inst., at 10 o’clock. 

The Public Meeting, at which the Annual Oration 
will be delivered by Dr. James Carnzy THomas, of 
Baltimore, will be held at 34 o’clock. Former stu- 
dents and other friends of the College are invitedéo 
attend. 

The College may be reached by the cars of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, leaving the depot S. E. Cor- 
ner of Eleventh and Market Streets, at 7.25 and 10 
A.M., and 1 and 2.30P.M. A returning train passes 
the College Station about 5 P. M. 

Joun B. Garrett, Secretary. 
PHILADELPHIA, Tenth month Ist, 1864.—2t. 


pecan 
N. E. YEARLY MEETING BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term of this Institution will open on 
Fourth-day, the 2d of 11th month, 1864, and con- 
tinue 20 weeks. The following are the prices for 
Board and Tuition :— 

For members of N. E. Yearly Meeting, $100 per 
term. For members of other Yearly Meetings, and 
where one or both parents are members of our So- 
ciety, or the scholars are sent at the expense of such 
members, $130. For all others, $160. $5 addi- 
tional charge for Latin and Greek, French, German, 
or Drawing. 


Applications for admission should be made to the 


Principal, Apert K. Suruzy, Providence, R. |. 
9th mo. 10th, 3t. eow. 





NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING SCHOOL 
AT UNION SPRINGS. 

The Winter half-yearly Term of this Institution is 
to commence on the 9th day of 11th month next. 
An efficient corps of teachers has been secured, and 
additional provision made for the welfare and com- 
fort of the pupils. As the winter term is usually 
full, it is desired that early application be made for 
admission. Catalogues, with terms and regulations, 
sent by mail to all applicants. 


Address, J. J. Toomas, 
9th mo. 17th.—3t. eow. Sec. of Com. of Managers. 


Fa1tH.—I envy no quality of mind or intel- 
lect in others; not genius, power, wit, or fancy ; 
but if I could choose what would be most de- 
lightful, and I believe most useful to me, I 
should prefer a firm religious belief to every 
other blessing; for it makes life a discipline of 
goodness, creates new hopes when all earthly 
hopes vanish, and throws over the decay, the 
destruction of existence, the most gorgeous of 
all lights; awakens life even in death, and 
from corruption and decay calls up beauty and 
divinity ; makes an instrument of torture and 
shame the ladder of ascent to paradise; and, 
far above all combination of earthly hopes, calls 
up the most delightful visions, palms and am- 
aranths, the gardens of the blessed, the security 
of everlasting joys, where the sensualist and 
the skeptic view only gloom, decay, annihilation. 
—Sir Humphrey Davy. 
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From Good Words. 


off for the day’s work, and then depart to 
NOTES ON ANIMAL LIFE IN A PRIMEVAL 


search the woods in various quarters for roots, 
















































FOREST. each person taking with him his provisions for 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER| the day, his hunting-knife, and his gun. Ma- 
AMAZONS.” 


noel and Lauriano intend making a longer ex- 
cursion, to explore new ground, and we, with 
our little helpmate Sebastian and one steady 
adult Indian, are to actompany them. 

Our course lies southward, straight for the 
heart of the forest. The early morning air 
strikes almost cold in the twilight shades, as 
we enter on a low, moist tract, after crossing 
the elevated land bordering the lake. We 
follow for the first hour or two the tracks made 
by the men on previous excursions, and at the 
end of that time, finding the paths becoming 
very faint and-uncertain, begin to mark our 
road by breaking off branches of the lower trees, 
at intervals of a few yards. The veep: tg 
not very dense in these forests of the terra a, 
a few dwarf palm-trees, saplings, and bushes of 
mimosa, with occasionally a group of tree-ferns, 
only dotting the narrow spaces that lie between 
the trunks of the taller trees. These lattgr, 
however, rise very close together, and all of 
them, the slender stems as well as the mon- 
strous trunks twenty to forty feet in circumfer- 
ence, shoot up perpendicularly to a height of 
sixty feet or more before sending out a branch, 
their crowns intermingling and closing in 
above, so as to shut out the light of day. 
There is no regularity or distinctness in the 
masses of foliage and branches overhead: in 
very few cases can the individual tree be 
traced, stem and crown; for the delicate feath- 
ery foliage of one kind is inextricably mjngled 
with the laurel-shaped leaves of another, or 
the huge palmate forms of a third; and, to in- 
crease the confusion, branches and strings of 
parasitic and climbing trees span from one tree 
to another, interweaving their different forms 
of leaf with the varied greenery of the rest. 
Through the dark, mouldy, silent shades be- 
neath we trail our way, seeing no living object 
but a tortoise, which Sebastian secures with 
lianas and slings over his back, until we reach 
the banks of a rivulet, where we halt for a 
short time. 

We can see, on the opposite bank of the 
stream as we descend the slope, a cluster of 
scarlet and blue mataws hanging about huge 


(Continued from page 76 

The situation chosen by Lauriano and his 
party for their operations seems a very good 
one. It has not been worked by sarsaparilla 
gatherers for many years; the forest on the 
higher land is not filled with impenetrable 
thickets; so that the men can scour it for many 
miles in all directions in search of the plants. 
Besides, when the ground is exhausted, the 
different channels of the river lie very conveni- 
ent for removal to other suitable spots, still fur- 
ther in the interior. Game is plentiful; of 
this we have immediate proof in the slabs of 
tapir meat which are now roasting for supper, 
transfixed by wooden spits, secured by one end 
in the ground and slanted over the fire, and in 
the numbers of smoke-dried quarters of the pec- 
cary, or wild hog, lying on wooden stages eleva- 
ted over the smouldering embers of other fires. 
Manoel, Lauriano’s partner, a broadset, middle- 
aged man, three parts Indian, in reply to our 
questions concerning the tapir, tells us that the 
animal whose remains were being cooked had 
beer killed in a singular manner two days pre- 
viously. It had rushed into the encampment in 
the dead of the night, tearing through the mos- 
quito tent of one of the Indians, tossing him out 
of his hammock, and scattering the burning wood 
of the fires in all directions. The men were, of 
course, aroused; and thinking, as is always 
the case in nocturnal alarms, that a jaguar was 
the cause of the uproar, seized each the first 
weapon they could lay their hands on. Flight 
is never thought of by the stolid, unexcitable 
Indian. Manoel himself seized a harpoon, and 
as the infuriated beast was advancing towards 
him, drove the iron with great force into his 
breast, after which he was soon dispatched. 
Tapirs, although common in these forests, are 
scarcely ever encountered by hunters in the 
daytime ; so that we have little chance of see- 
ing anything more than the foot marks of this 
largest of the tropical American mammals in 
our wanderings. 

We sup heartily on the roasted tapir meat, 
which we find of very rich flavor, something 
between pork and beef, and then, after arrang- 


ing our plans for the morrow, retire to our palm-tree; a harsh cawing is heard in other 
hammocks, slung between trees or poles fixed|directions,—the place evidently abounds in 
in the ground, under rude sheds thatched with} these large and richly-colored parrots. We 
palm-leaves. unsling our guns, lower our voices, and walk 

In thémorning, a little before dawn, the en-| stooping in the shade of the underwood toward 
campment is ail alive again. Perpetua and|the spot. It will be better for us, however, to 
her morose Indian servant, who bears the clas-|let the three men follow up the chase; for 
sic name of Eleuteria, prepare the coffee, and|there, a little further on, is a pair of birds 
the men go down for a refreshing plunge in the | seated aloft on a naked branch, more worthy 
lake. Before the sun is well up above the|our attention. They are two species of ampelis, 
high wall of trees, the various parties are told! or chatterer, a group comprising some of the 


bunches of fruit, under the crown of a stately: 
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handsomest of the feathered tribes to be found 
in the forest; one of them of a dark-purple 
hue, with snow-white wings, and the other of 
a beautiful light-blue color. We are about to 
leap the narrow brook in pursuit of them, when 
Sebastian calls our attention to another ob- 
ject,—a little sooty-black monkey with white 
mouth, which lies over a bough not far above 
our heads, and is staring and grioning at us 
with an air of great curiosity. On our returning 
the stare, it soon takes alarm and runs off, fol- 
lowed by two, three, four of the same kind. 
The impish-looking troop has not gone far be- 
fore the foremost utters a sudden scream and 
falls headlong to the mass of foliage beneath, 
followed by its companions. It has doubtless 
encountered the glittering eyes of some serpent 
coiled round the branch; for no other possible 
enemy is seen or heard to account for the 
panic. The effect of the noise, however, is to 
alarm our chatterers, for they are gone; and if 
we wish not to return empty-handed, we must 
follow that flock of chirping birds which have 
also been started from their feeding-places by 
the same scream. We soon come up to the tree 
on which they have settled, and picking out 
one of the band, fire, and down it falls. What 
a pleasant surprise! It seemed some dull-hued 
finch at that height; but now that we hold it 
in our hands we are dazzled by its exquisite 
beauty. Head golden-green, back half velvety- 
jet, half bright scarlet, breast light-blue, and 
throat purple :—it is the sete cores of the na- 
tives, the seven-colored tanager, one of the most 
richly-colored species of its genus, which is 
amply represented in this part of the country. 
Our firing has scared away the remainder of 
the flock, and being succeeded by two other 
loud shots from our companions, the whole 
animal population of the vicinity has taken 
flight, amidst a piercing din of alarm notes. 
The result of the shots of our two friends is 
not alike in both cases ; for Manoel has brought 
down, instead of a birl, a large, heavy gray 
monkey, with black wrinkled face. It is the 
barrigudo, or big-bellied monkey, of the Portu- 
guese colonists (Lagothrix olivaceus of zodlo- 
gists), a species belonging to a numerous group 
peculiar to tropical America, all the members 
of which have long muscular tails, with naked 
palms underneath the tips, to fit them for a 
fifth hand in climbing. The poor animal is 
scarcely yet dead, when its limbs are bound and 
its palpitating body slung over the shoulders of 
our Indian attendant. 

We resume our march, tracking our way 
over a gently undulating district beyond the 
rivulet. Our progress, however, is now much 
slower, as Manoel and Lauriano spend much 
time in examining the ground for sarsaparilla 
plants, their number seeming to increase as we 
advance. The plant is a climber, found always 
in the shade of the lower trees and bushes, to 


the branches of which it clings for support. 
The stem is green and spiny, somewhat resem- 
bling that of the bramble of our own country ; 
but it grows straight upwards from the ground, 
and the leaves are oval and strongly veined. 
The roots, which constitute the drug, grow 
horizontally for many yards within a few inches 
of the surface of the ground, and are very dif- 
ficult to dig up without breaking: yet this 
must be done; for, if collected in fragments, it 
is much lessened in value. We cross, in the 
course of another hour’s march, two more 
brooks.“ On the banks of one of these we 
start an inambi from its nest, and shoot an- 
other bird of the same species as it is trotting 
along the slope. The nest of the inambd is 
simply a hollow place smoothed out at the foot 
of a tree ; but how beautiful are its eggs, almost 
as large as a hen’s, of the texture of porcelain, 
and of a clear light-blue color! It is impossi- 
ble to go far in any part of the forests of the 
Upper Amazons without seeing these birds, of 
which there are many distinct species. They 
have the habits and also the general appearance 
of partridges, near to which they are usually 
classed in natural history works; but, accord- 
ing to a recent investigator of high authority, 
Mr. Parker, they are in reality more closely 
allied to the ostrich group than to the galli- 
nacea, being strathionous, or ostrich-like birds, 
of dwarfed size and forest habitat, which have 
merely a superficial resemblance in form and 
color to the partridge and grouse families. 

On the banks of a fourth and broader rivu- 
let we make halt, and eat our frugal dinner. 
It is now past midday, and the glowing vertical 
sun pierces the thick canopy of foliage, making 
the air warm and oppressive in the shades be- 
neath. We have walked perhaps nine or ten 
miles from the encampment, and are now in 
the very core of the wilderness,—in a part 
probably never before trodden by man. There 
is a lull in the movements of animal life on the 
sunny borders of the brook, and the only sounds 
heard are the reedy notes of cicadas and the 
tapping of a large red-headed woodpecker on @ 
hollow tree. The insect world, however, ap- 
pears to be more active now than in early morn- 
ing. We can see from our dining-place on the 
top of the sloping bank numbers of huge blue 
butterflies (Morpho cisseis), more than half a 
foot in expanse, sailing with outstretched wings 
across the sunny spaces between the crowns of 
trees; and many smaller kinds, some of a 
glowing scarlet hue, others of a rich purple, 
are darting about, or settling on the ground close 
by us. There is a tree-trunk a few paces off 
which seems very attractive to these creatures. 
A sweet sap is exuded from cracks in the bark, 
and a great crowd of most varied and hand- 
some insects surrounds the places, all the but- 
terflies having their wings closed, and packed 
together as close as they can stand. One kind 
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has large spots, resembling the eyes of owls, 
on the under surface of the wings, and others 
are adorned with marks of various colors, like 
mauy-hued hieroglyphics. Many large beetles, 
too, are booming round and round, apparently 
searching for a place to alight on and imbibe the 
sweet liquor. Some of these, on capture, prove 
to be most richly-marked creatures, being of a 
coppery hue, with radiating orange-colored 
streaks on their wing-cases. 

From this point we commence our return 
journey, Laurianu and Manoel having decided 
that it will not be practicable to collect roots at 
a further distance from the canoes. But before 
leaving, we add another barrigudo monkey to 
our load of game, shooting it as it was swinging 
along some twisted lianas, over which a flock of 
@ smaller species was passing, and this time 
have the luck, so much craved by the Amazo- 
nian hunter, to find a young one, unhurt, cling- 
ing to the back of the poor animal as it falls. 
My undemonstrative young savage, at the sight 
of this, is almost beside himself for joy. ‘The 
Men detach carefully and fondly the screaming 
baby-ape from its hold on the fur of its mother, 
and nurse it in turns with as much pleasure as 
they would one of their own children. For all 
these half-civilized people are fond of pets, and 
are successful, to a degree scarcely credible, in 
taming the wild animals of their country. Our 
march home is much more rapid and noisy than 
our walk inthe morning, and we reach the en- 
campment long before sundown. 

(To be concluded.) 


—_—_———r0——__ 


Tue Srraspura CLock.—The priests and 
military have retired, and Iam now sitting in 
a chair facing the gigantic clock—from the 
bottom to the top not less than one hundred 
feet, and about thirty feet wide and fifteen feet 
deep. Around me are many strangers waiting 
to see the working of this clock as it strikes the 
hour of noon. Every eye is upon the clock. 
It wants five minutes totwelve. The clock has 
struck and the people are gone, except a few 
whom the sexton or head man, with a wand and 
sword, is conduc:ing round the building. The 
clock has struck in this way: The dial is some 
twenty feet from the floor, and on each side of 
this is a cherub or a little boy with a mallet, 
and over the dial is a small bell. The cherub 
on the left strikes the first quarter, that on the 
right thesecond quarter. Some fifty feet above 
the dial, in a large niche, isa huge figure of 
Time, a bell in his left, a scythe in his right 
hand. In front stands a figure of a young man 
with a mallet, who strikes the third quarter on 
the bell in the hand of Time, and then turns 
and glides, with a slow step, round behind 
Time; then comes out an old man with a mal- 
let and places himself in front. As the hour of 
twelve comes the od man raises his mallet and 
deliberately strikes twelve times on the bell, 
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that echoes through the building, and is heard 


all round through the region of the church. 


The old man glides behind father Time, and the 
young man cemes round again. Assoon as the 


old man has struck twelve and disappeared, 
another set of machinery is putin motion, some 
twenty feet higher still. It is thus: There is 
a high cross with the image of Christ. The 
instant twelve is struck, one of the apostles 
walks out from behind, comes in front, turns 
facing the cross, bows, and walks on around to 
his place. 

As he does so another comes out in front, 
turns, bows, and passes in. So twelve apostles, 
figures large as life, wa'x round, bow, and pass 
on. As the last appears, an enormous cock, 
perched on the pinnacle of the clock, slowly 
flaps its wings, puts forth its neck and crows 
three times, so loud as to be heard outside of 
the church to some distance, and so natural 
as to be mistaken for a cock. Then all is 


silent as death. No wonder this clock is the 
admiration of Europe. It was made in 1571, 


and has performed these mechanical powers ever 


since, except about fifty years, when it stood 


for repairs. 
siimcneeanplligapacaiie 
MEXICO. 
(Concluded from page 78.) 
‘*‘T think there is no Soldan or infidel prince 
known up to this time, who has himself waited 
upon with so much display and magnificence,” 


said Cortez, when he reached Mexico and beheld 


the royalty of Montezuma. In the mouth of 
Cortez, the phrase ‘‘ Soldan” is a sort of super- 


lative. Let us remember too, that this was 


written to the Emperor Charles V., the great- 


est European monarch of his time. There 
were botanical gardens, too,—before anything 
of the kind had been thought of in Europe,— 


and menageries and collections of birds. 
“ Hanging Gardens,” rivalling those of Baby- 
lon, adorned the mountain-sides, and the hum- 
blest of the people had a passion for flowers.* 





“ The Mexicans had a passion for flowers. They 
collected together in splendid gardens such as were 
remarkable for perfume or for brilliancy of color. 
To these they added medicinal plants, methodically 
arranged; shrubs distinguished by their blossoms 
or their foliage, by the excellence of their fruit, or 
their berries; and also trees of elegant or majestic 
appearance. They delighted in laying out their 
terraces and bowers on hilly slopes, where they 
looked as if suspended. Aqueducts brought thither 
water from a distance, which overflowed in cas- 
cades, or filled spacious basins tenanted by the 
choicest fish. Mysterious pavilions were hidden 
among the foliage, and statues reared their forms 
amid the flowers. All the kinds of animals that we 
assemble in our gardens consecrated to science— 
such as the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, and the 
Zoological Gardens of London—contributed to the 
ornament or curiosity of these resorts of pleasure. 
Birds were there of a beautiful plumage, kept in 
cages as large as houses; there also were wild 
beasts, animuls of various kinds, and even serpents. 
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Nor was intellectual cultivation forgotten, and 
the monarch mingled with and took part in the 
assemblies of the men of letters, feeling that by 
so doing he added lustre to his royalty. Their 
books were collected in libraries, and were 
written on leaves like ours, and-not on rolls. 
Horses were unknown, but posts were estab- 
lished throughout the empire, with relays of 
runners, who, with marvellous speed, transmitted 
the orders of the emperor. So fleet were these 
runners, and so admirably organized the sys- 
tem, that the fish which one day were swim- 
ming in the waters of the Pacificfor Atlantic, 
were next day served up at the royal table in 
the capital. The beauty of their goldsmith’s 
work, was praised as unrivalled by Cortez, even 
when sending the very articles to his emperor, 
who would judge of them for himself. The 
cotton plant was cultivated, and its snowy pods 
were woven, and formed the clothing of the 
people. The vine was unknown; but they 
found a substitute in the sweet juices of the 
agave; while its pulp was converted into pa- 
per, and its fibres into rope. They had ex- 
plored the mineral treasures of the mountains, 
and possessed gold, silver, copper, tin, and even 
iron. In astronomical science, also, they were 
well advanced; and to the astonishment of the 
Spaniards, they possessed a calendar more per- 
fect than that of Greece and Rome, or even than 
that which prevailed in Europe under Fran- 
cis I. and Charles V. 

This spectacle of grandeur and prosperity 
which met the eyes of Cortez, and the other 
chroniclers of the conquest disappeared like a 
dream. Thenumerous and civilized population 
dwindled and sank into barbarism. The very 
face of the country became changed. It was 
not a government studious to preserve civil- 
ization and order that made the Conquest, 
but a band of bigoted and rapacious adventu- 
rers. ‘The administrative system of the Aztec 
emperors fell into decay ; the reign of order was 
succeeded by chaos and rapacity; cultivation 
was neglected, the people were enslaved, the 
collections of science scattered, and the libra- 
ries of literature destroyed. “To the mines!” 
was the cry of the Spaniards. Their only 
thought, as Christians, was to obliterate and 
destroy the pagan past; their only passion, as 
conquerors, was to possess themselves of the 
precious ores. The great nobles were killed or 
despoiled ; the priesthood, the depositories of 





Bernal Diaz there first beheld the rattlesnake, which 
he describes as having ‘ castanets in its tail.’ One of 
the royal gardens, two leagues from Tezcuco, was 
formed on the side of a hill, whose summit was 
reached by an ascent of five hundred steps, and was 
crowned by a basin, whence by an effort of hydraul- 
ic skill, water flowed in succession, into three other 
reservoirs, adorned with gigantic statues. Cortez 
also mentions the gardens of a Cacique, which were 
not less than two leagues in circumference.”—See 
Chevatier’s Mexico, vol. i. p. 28-30 


the national learning and traditions, were per- 
secuted and massacred; and the books were 
gathered together and destroyed in the flames. 
The Indians were hurried off to work in gangs 
in the mines. The great cities were depopula- 
ted, and crumbled into ruins. The forests were 
felled or burned, partly because they afforded 
shelter to the natives, and partly in imitation 
of the treeless plains of Castile; and the soil, 
denuded of its natural covering, became arid 
and barren, and no longer attracted or retained 
as before the fertilizing showers. The popu- 
lation now is probably not one-third of what it 
was in the time of Montezuma. And by par- 
tially draining the lakes of the valley, the 
Spaniards have only uncovered an expanse of 
salt-impregnated soil,—a disfigurement to the 
eye, and utterly useless for cultivation.— Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 


——~00——__ 


THE BEAUTY OF A BEETLE.—Let us go a little 
further down the lane, towards that patch of 
bare sandy ground, and find out something about 
those bright blue flies that are dashing about 
it so vigorously See how they alight on the 
tawny soil, and how fast they run over its surface! 
Now we see that they are no flies at all, but 
beetles, albeit they take to wing as readily, and 
are as active on the wing, as the blue-bottle flies, 
which they so closely resemble while in the air, 
Catch one of them in the net as it flies along, 
andexamineit. Whata pleasant perfume issues 
from its body! Surely it must have been feeding 
on roses and verbenas? No, it is a totally car- 
nivorous insect, and rapacious to boot, and the 
scent is part of the mystery of its nature. There 
is another beetle, very much larger, being at 
least ten times its size, called the Musk Beetle, 
which possesses a powerful rosy perfume, and, 
curious enough, is colored after the same beauti- 
ful fashion. Our little lively friend is called 
the Tiger-Beetle ; and well does it deserve the 
name, for a winged tiger would not be more 
destructive among beasts than is the tiger-beetle 
among insects. What enormous projecting eyes 
it has ! (‘ the better to see you with, my dear,”) 
and what long and powerful fangs ! (“ the bet- 
ter to eat you with.”) How firmly it is clad in 
bright and shining mail, deep steely blue below, 
and green, bedropped with gold and crimson, 
above. Just look at its wing-cases through the 
pocket-magnifier, and see what a wondrously 
magnificent creature it is! Solomon was not 
robed half so gloriously as the lilies, nor were the 
Nepaulese princes half so gorgeously begemmed 
as this little beetle. Take it home; put it under 
the inch power of the microscope, concentrate the 
light upon it with the condenser, and then say 
whether the jewelled beauties of Aladdin’s palace 
could compare with the dazzling radiance of our 
little tiger-beetle. Fancy a new square of gold- 
en network set closely with emeralds, sapphires, 
and rubies as large as hazel-nuts, and with 
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diamonds as big and of more fiery splendor than | have experienced it, are liable, by degrees, to 
the Koh-i-noor; illuminate them with electric! lose our sense of it, if we suffer external and 


light, and you will then have some idea of the 
raiment with which God clothes even the smallest 
of his creatures. None can have the least con- 
ception of the hidden magnificence of the every- 
day objects around them, except those who have 
studied them witha true and observant tye and 
a sympathizing and loving heart ; and none but 
these can form so exalted an idea of the glories 
of a future life, which the earthly eye of man 
cannot see, nor his heart even concieve. 

St. James's Magazine. 





There are epochs in the life of thoughtful 
minds; these are the awakening of the soul. 
It is then that its illuminated sight pierces 
through the veil of visible things, and sees the 
spiritual universe—sees the far off and everlast- 
ing realities that give importance to our pro- 
bationary life, and significance and dignity to 
death itself; as the astronomer, by telescopic 
vision, beholds, beyond the range of the visible 
worlds, the shining of other suns and systems. 
When in early life they are profound and en- 
during, they cannot fail to impress the whole 
moral man; the heart becomes more tender, 
the conscience more scrupulous; there can be 
no little sins to such a mind; all truth and 
duty take a diviner hue in the light reflected 
from the higher worlds ; life, suffering, death, 
receive their clearest, sublimest explanation. 
It should be no matter of surprise, if the mind 
suddenly thus awakened, loses somewhat of its 
tranquil self-control, and becomes even morbid ; 
for so purely physical, or rather, animal, is our 
ordinary life, so limited its view to material and 
passing things, that the sudden apprehension 
of our relation to the spiritual universe, and 
of our everlasting destination in it, is dazzling 
and overwhelming as would be the sudden 
breaking away of the clouds, and out-shining 
of the sun at noonday, toa man that had al- 
ways lived in darkness.— Life of N. Bangs. 


ee 


I would say, I have a right to conclude I am 
under divine influence, when I feel my heart 
filled with love to God and love to all men, 
with a desire that all without exception, might 
be eternally happy; when I feel an abhorrence 
of all vice and sin; when I feel the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding. This to 
me is evidence as conclusive as any demonstra- 
tion in Euclid, and under this influence the 
Holy Scriptures are felt to be precious. It is 
only under this influence we know that we 
have not followed cunningly devised fables, and 
it is only under this influence that we can bring 
forth the fruits of the spirit ; but they who are 
busying themselves with external and sensible 
objects, can have no idea of this state, and even 
we ourselves, who in some favored moments 





sensible things to engross too much of our at- 
tention; hence the necessity of frequent re- 
tirement and introversion of mind. 





Wm. Jay says, “I have known men who 
have been stunned for life, by striking their 
heads against a pulpit.” 


os 


“ BROKEN.” 


Ye Cisterns! whose delicious waters gushed 
To slake my burning thirst, ere sorrow came; 
Ye Bowls! whose draughts with rosy tints were 
flushed, 
And filled my heart with joy, my eyes with flame; 


Ye Fountains! by whose margins Poets sang, 
Wherein I bathed my weariness away , 

Ye Branches! where sweet birds forever sang 
As underneath in tranquil thought I lay; 


Ye lofty Palms! whose Oriental breath 
Came like a soothing odor unto me; 

Within whose shadows crept no dream of death, 
Where are ye now? or have ye ceased to be? 


Alas! alas! my pilgrim path is dark, 
I grope on blindly, know not where to tread ; 
The lamp I held seems but a glimmering spark 
Above the silent, white face of the dead! 


Oh! friend—thus hath it seemed thy heart doth cry, 
Or,*dumb beneath unutterable woe, 

Sees but the fountains of thy life are dry, 
Which once in gladness leaped to overflow. 


Life’s broken cisterns—and the bowls which brimmed 
Sweet nectar to our lips—we mourn their lose, 
We hold the fragments—with our wild tears dimmed, 

And sorrow that we knew them not for dross. 


We rest within the shadow of our palms, 
And bid the poets bring us solace there, 
But when we listen for their healing psalms, 

We find them bird-songs on the empty air. 


Not thus—oh friend, not thus—our spirit’s needs— 
The world hath naught to solace, not a balm 
To pour on any anguished heart that bleeds, 
Or soothe its restless beatings into calm. 


But there are fountains, where the “ bruised reed” 
We feel we are, within God’s chastening hand, 
May not be “ broken” —there are bowls, which feed 

The soul with living waters. Those, who stand 


On Zion’s walls and sing triumphant; these are they 
Who hold victorious Palms o’er death and sin; 
Thro’ tribulation they have found their way 
To peace and rest—and we may enter in. 


Not “broken! broken”—for we shall be whole ; 
Our lamps, all trimmed and burning, shall reveal 

No still white faces—but the pardoned soul, 
Wearing with angel robes, redemptions seal. 


Oh! rest and peace of God! like Hermon’s dew 
They fall e’en on our garments, thenceforth praise 
For heaviness, for mourning joy anew, 
And sweet thanksgiving shall our spirits raise. 


17th 3d mo. 1860. 
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The renewed life in us will be ever striving 
for the mastery of se/fin us. ‘“ We know but 
little of God,” said Howels, “if we do not sicken 
when we hear our own praise.” The flesh may 
often deaden, and weaken and becloud, and 
chain it down, but, like the needle of the com- 
pass, the moment it obtains its freedom, it turns 
to God again. ©, what a heavenly life is this ! 

What a marvel that it should be found, 
like a precious pearl, in the midst of so much 
darkness, and pollution, and earthliness ! Who 
but God could maintain a life so immortal, in 
the midst of such deadliness,—a ‘life so holy, 
in the midst of so much impurity,—a life so 
heavenly, in the midst of so much earthliness— 
and yet, so it is.— Winslow. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrien Inteticence.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 23d ult. 


Denmark AND Germany.—A semi-dfficial German 
paper says that the intention of extending the term 
of the armistice for a longer period, has been aban- 
don@i, the protraction of peace negotiations on the 
part of Denmark having had some influence on that 
point. lt asserts that some of the Copenhagen 
journals, instead of recognizing, attack the stipula- 
tions of the peace preliminaries, and therefore it is 
quite intelligible that the German Powers should 
adhere strictly to the provision in the armistice, 
whereby hostilities can be resumed at any time after 
six weeks notice. 


Denmark has consented that the claims of the 
Duchies on the public property of the Kingdom, 
should be satisfied with the payment by Denmark 
of a fixed sum. The demand of Deumark, that the 
Allied troops in Jutland shall not be provisioned by 
Denmark, has been absolutely rejected by the Ger- 
man Powers. * 


The commander-in-chief of the Allies in Schles- 
wig, hag issued a proclamation forbidding, under 
the penalty of rigorous military law, the circulation 
of petitions, and collection of signatures. This is 
supposed to be intended to prevent addresses from 
the people of Northern Schleswig against separation 
from Denmark. 


Iraty.—The London Morning Post asserts that it 
believes itself justified in announcing that a conven- 
tion has been signed between France and Italy, pro- 
viding that the French troops in Rome shall be 
gradually withdrawn within two years; that the 
King of Italy shall undertake to preserve inviolate 
the possessions of the Church as at present defined, 
and guarantee not to assist or countenance the mach- 
inations of what is termed the party of action in 
Italy ; and that the capital of Italy shall be remov- 
ed from Turin to Florence. The French journals 
demand explanations from the Moniteur on the sub- 
ject. 


Enerann.—Active operations have commenced for 
the manufacture of the new Atlantic telegraph 
cable. 

The latest American advices received were con- 
sidered so favorable for the government, that the 
‘“Confederate” loan had declined 9 per cent. in less 
than a week. 

Great depression of trade existed at Liverpool, and 
two cotton speculators had failed. 





Spain.—A new Ministry has been formed, under 
the lead of Narvaez, and has announced a concilia. 


tory policy. The new Minister of the Interior has 
sent a circular to the civil Governors, recommending 
an impartial treatment of all political parties, and 
at the same time the exercise of severity in the 
maintenance of law and order. 


Sours America.—The Government at Montevideo, 
it is stated, has refused the ultimatum addressed to 


it by Brazil, with a view to the pacification of the 
Republic of Uruguay, and armed intervention by 


Brazil is consequently expected. 


Japan.—The Paris Moniteur reports that the En- 
glish commander in Japan has summoned the Japan- 
ese Government to remove, within twenty days, all 
obstacles to navigation in the straits of Simoneseki, 
caused by the fortifications constructed by the 
Prince of Nagato. If the demand is not complied 
with, the fortifications are to be attacked. 


Domestic.—The Secretary of the Treasury offers 
to the public, under the act of 6th Mo. 30th, 1864, 
a new “5-20” loan of $40,000,000, bearing six per 
cent. interest, payable in gold, bids for which will 
be received at the Treasury until the 14thinst. Two 
per cent. of the amount of each bid must accompany 
it as a guarantee of payment. The awards will be 
made on the 14th, or as soon after as possible. Suc. 
cessful bidders may pay at any time after the award 
is made, and must pay 50 per cent. by the 20th, and 
the balance on the 3lst inst. One-fourth of each 
accepted offer may be paid in certificates of indebt- 
edness, with accrued interest to the 14th inst. The 
two per cent. guarantee and the instalments can be 
deposited with the usual government depositaries, 
The bonds will be of similar denominations to other 
loans, and wiél be either coupon or registered, ag 
preferred by bidders. They will bear date the lst of 
next month, and interest on payments made before 
the 31st inst, to the date of the bonds, will be paid 
by the government in coin. 

Ex-Governor Dennison of Ohio, entered on his 
duties as Postmaster General, on the Ist inst. 

It is stated that 2100 bales of cotton, principally 
East Indian, arrived on the 30th nit. at New York 
from Liverpool. 

A proclamation by Governor Hahn, of Louisiana 
announces officially the number of votes cast in the 
election on the new State Constitution, amounting 
to 6836 for acceptance and 1660 for rejection; and 
formally declares the Constitution henceforth the 
ordained and established law of Louisiana. 

The Washington Republican of the 28th ult. an- 
nounced “by authority,” that all reports about 
peace negotiations between the rebel authorities and 
the goveroment, or that proffers from Jefferson 
Davis, A. H. Stephens, or Gov. Brown, of Georgia, 
have been made, are without foundation in fact, 
Unofficial attempts by unauthorized persons, to 
which has been ascribed an importance to which 
they have no just claim, have given rise to such ru- 
mors. 

Official returns, from nearly the whole State, of the 
late election in Maine, show a Republican majority 
of nearly 16,000." 

The barque Etowah arrived at Detroit, on the 22d 
ult, from Liverpool, via the St. Lawrence river, the 
lakes and the Welland canal. It left Liverpool 7th 
mo. 2d, and reached Quebec 8th mo. 2d. Portiong 
of the cargo were discharged at Montreal and other 
points on the route, and after landing the remain- 
der at Detroit, the vessel proceeded to one of the 
copper mines to take in @ return cargo of copper for 
Liverpool. 

In consequence of unlooked for delay in the print- 
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ing of blanks, and other necessary preliminary ar- 
rangements, the postal money order system proba- 
bly cannot be put in operation before the middle of 
the present month. It is stated that while the head 
office of this system will be located at Washington, 
the New York Post Office will be the centre of the 
banking business of all the offices, which will trans- 
mit to it the money received for orders, and draw on 
it for that needed to make payments. Until some 
experience has been acquired, only a limited num- 
ber of post offices in various parts of the country, 
will be authorized to transact money-order busi- 
ness, the number being afterwards increased as re- 
quired. 


The next day, Gen. Ewing left the fort, blew it up, 
and evacuated Pilot Knob with his whole command, 
retreating towards St. Louis, pursued by the rebels. 
He reached a place called Harrison Station on the 
29th, and is reported to have occupied some breast- 
works, previously erected there; but his communi- 
cations being cut off by the rebels, no further cer- 
tain accounts had been received up to the 4th inst. 
The rebels appear to have plundered several places 
in south eastern Missouri, damaged the railroads, 
and more or less ravaged the country, and are 
thought to be threatening either St. Louis or Jeffer- 
son City, both of which have been placed in a state 
of defence. A passenger train on the North Missouri 
railroad was captured by guerillas on the 27th, 
at Centralia, and 22 returning U.S. soldiers, un- 
armed, who were among the passengers, were mur- 
dered. A body of about 100 U.S. troops, who 
afterwards encountered the same band, were de- 
feated and most of them killed. 

Gen. Sheridan’s latest official dispatches are from 
Harrisonburg, on the ist inst. He pursued General 
Early so closely through New Market, also sending 
cavalry out on the flanks, that the rebel commander 
left the valley*and turned aside into the mountains. 
The pursuit was kept up to Port Republic, and 75 
wagons were destroyed. Gen. Torbert, with a body of 
cavalry, was sent to Staunton, which he entered on 
the 26th, and destroyed a large amount of rebel gov- 
ernment property. He then proceeded to Waynes- 
borough, east of Staunton, destroying the iron bridge 
over the south branch of the Shenandoah, seven 
miles of railroad, a government tannery and other 
property. Finding the tunnel well defended by in- 
fantry, he retired via Staunton. General Sheridan 
supposed that General Early had gone to Charlottes- 
ville, and believed that his army was broken up, 
and that the destruction of graiu and forage in the 
Shenandoah Valley must be a great blow to to the 
rebelarmy. From 25 to 40 prisoners daily were 
coming in from the mountains and delivering them- 
selves up to Gen. Sheridan. 

From the army of the Potomac we again have ac- 
counts of important movements. On the 29th ult., 
the 18th corps under Gen. Ord, having crossed to 
the north side of James river, advanced and carried 
without much resistance the strong fortifications 
and long line of intrenchments on the bend known 
as Chapin’s Bluff, not far below Fort Darling, taking 
300 prisoners and 15 pieces of artillery. At the 
same time, Gen. Birney, with the 10th corps, advanc- 
ed from Deep Bottom a little farther down the river, 
and carried the intrenchments on the New Market 
road, scattering the rebel forces opposed to him; the 
two bodies being then nearly equi-distant from Ri¢h- 
mond, about seven milex On the 30th, Gen. War- 
ren, whose position was on the extreme left of Gen. 
Grant’s line, on the Weldon railroad south of Peters- 
burg, attacked and took the rebel position in front 
of him, capturing a number of prisoners. At the 
same time, Gen. Meade advanced and carried the 
rebel intrenchments near Poplar Grove Cuurch, on 
the Lynchburg and Petersburg railroad. On the 
same day, a vigorous attack by the rebels on Gen. 
Ord, to regain the position taken by him, was re- 
pulsed. The latest accounts report heavy skirmish- 
ing on the northside of James river, on the after- 
noon and evening of the 2d, and that on the same 
day the rebels near Petersburg fell back to their 
main line of works on or near the “ Southside” rail- 
road, a strong position. A division of the 2d corps 
advanced to the wagon road over which the rebel 
supplies are carried to Petersburg, but finding the 
rebels in strong force-behind formidable works, it 
was not thought best to attack them, and the U. S. 
troops fell back to a safe position. 



































Miitary Arrairs.—Admiral Farragut has been 
transferred from the command of the West Gulf 
blockading squadron, most of which is now in the 
neighborbood of Mobile, to that of the North Atlan- 
tic blockading squadron, which is acting on the 
coast of Virginia and North Carolina; and Admiral 
Lee, the late commander of the latter, takes the com- 
mand vacated by Admiral Farragut. Admiral Por- 
ter has also been transferred from the Mississippi 
squadron, but to what other position has not yet 
transpired. 

The rebel force under Forrest, which captured 
Athens, Ala., as reported last week, advanced 
thence into Tennessee, and near Pulaski encoun- 
. tered the Union troops under Gen. Rousseau, and 
considerable skirmishing took place on the 26th and 
27th ult., both parties alternately advancing and re- 
tiring. Forrest's troop was reported to number 
about 7000. His efforts appear to have been prin- 
cipally directed to injuring the railroads, so as to 
interrupt Gen. Sherman’s communications, and he 
succeeded in destroying the bridges, &c., on about 
30 miles of the road leading from Athens towards 
Nashville. On the night of the 27th, he withdrew 
from the vicinity of Pulaski, towards the east, Gen. 
Rousseau’s cavalry pursuing him for nine miles, but 
the infantry retiring towards Nashville. Forrest was 
said to be at Fayetteville on the night of the 28th, 
with most of his force, apparently on the way to the 
Chattanooga Railroad, a small part of which was re- 
ported to have been destroyed, and parties of rebel 
cavalry were scattered along it. Secretary Stanton 
announced on the 3d inst. that no dispatches had 
been received from Gen. Sherman for three days, 
but that he had taken vigorous measures, which it 
was thought would be successful, to protect his 
communications from the rebel raiding parties. A 
rebel force is said to have appeared on the 2d before 
Hunisviile, Tenn., which is 45 miles north of Knox- 
ville, and demanded its surrender, which was re- 
fused. {t was believed the officer in command had 
sufficient means of defence. 


Gen. Sherman informed the War Department on 
the 29th ult., that he had effected an exchange of 
2000 of his own army who had been prisoners, and 
had made an arrangement with Gen. Hood to send 
to the other prisoners a supply of clothing, soap, 
combs, &c. The camp of Union prisoners at Ander- 
sonville, Ga., where they were suffering greatly 
from want of food, clothing and proper shelter, is 
reported from rebel sources to have been broken up, 
and the prisoners sent to other puints, some of them 
to Charleston and Suvannah. 

The rebel force under Gen. Price, invading Missouri, 
is estimated at 10,000 to 12,000 men, principally cav- 
alry. On the 27th his headquarters were at Freder- 
icktown. His troops attacked on that day the Union 
troops under Gen. Ewing, near the fort at Pilot 
Knob, and after gaining possession of positions on 
the mountain overlooking the fort, assaulted the 
latter, but were repulsed with considerable loss. 
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